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Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Qburch. ’ 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the Worid, ual will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual pviat of view, and iu their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is oTeced to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out moucy aud without price, or at Oae Dollar a year to 
those wav prefer to pay. 

Spsciinca uumvers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Ay sabdscciber wishing to discoatinue his paper, 
should retura us a copy with his name aad residence written 
upoda it, aad the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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pases. By J. il. Noves. Price, $1.50. 

Tas Borcau Coataius free, vatliae discussions of the great 
Beligivus ivyics of laterest: Salvation from Sia, Tae New 
Birta, tae Secvad Cuming, desurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relativis tv the leavealy Caurca, Aovlition of Death, Con- 
@ensativa of Life, &e., &ce.—ireated strictly according to 
Bible evideaces, vat developing many new aud interesting 
conclusivus ditvring widely frum those of the uld Theology. 
All wao wisa tu uaderstand Biste Communism—its Constitu- 
tional basis, aad prospects of success—should acquaint 
themseives with the contents of this book. 

SALVA‘ iUN FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 

Noyks. Pampalet, 10 cents. 

ge" “Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order ;,and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to ail parts of the country. 





THE UNEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 








The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, commprsing men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, neariy in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, diate of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
fuctures and productions, see a card in the next 
columa. 

Tuc Community has been established here about 
fifteea years, and is self-supporting. ‘There is a 
brane Comuauunity located at Watungford, Conn., 
which is aiso self-supporting. 

Tac members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
“Christ is oifered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from = scifisuness; that personal regeneration 
through Lim is the only true foundation for re- 
fori; that his Second Coming, togevher with 
the estublisimeat of the Kingdom of ifeaven and 
a perivct Social State in the ueavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that ali 
good vid evil ave the results of spiritual agency, 
and licace Uiit faith is the best resource for ail- 
menis of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of iniracies is not past, &c. Fora more full 
stateniont of their religious views and the reasons 
there tf, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Comunity. ; 

‘Tuc Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munisi, jixe Unat of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no mun sid that aught of the things that he 
d vas his own, but they had all things 


Possess 
connon;’ or like the condition expressed by 
Christ ip his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 


mine arc thine, and thme are mine.” This So- 
cial or ler bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christiinity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an uwisellisi condition of society ; and historically, 
on the (ct that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world ior eighteen hundred years, and is now 
-gaininy extension and recognition among men. 
n exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted miy be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of tie Community. : 
For its government, the Community has no 
formii Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
nds on ile maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ng © yvitul organization throughout, like that 
which xnimates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
mem'ers. The most spiritual and discerning 






- amon them securing the most confidence, have 


naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the min by whom the truths of Communism 
have-veen mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of (he Community, may gain it by reading 
its pudlications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tus Crecovar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered ov such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the »bility to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 








ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift 


The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. , 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

_ with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. ; 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Davee at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
yoted to God. 
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Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fustenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ON EIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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Creation. 





It is commonly believed that God created 
the universe “out of nothing.” Many, we 
doubt not, seriously imagine that this is ex- 
plicitly affirmed inthe Bible. Yet it certain- 
ly is not: neither is there anything in the Bi- 
ble, so fur as we know, that suggests or favors 
such an idea. In Hebrews 11: 3, we are told 
that “things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” But this is not 
an assertion that “things which are seen” 
were made out of nothing. They were not 
made of “things that do appear,” but they 
may have been made of things that do not 
appear; and this is even intimated by the 
form of the expression. Knapp says that 
the negative in this sentence is placed by 
some afler the preposition of instead of be- 
fore it, so that the reading would be—“things 
that are seen were made of things that do not 
appear ;” i. e., in fewer words, visible things 
were made of things invisible. This is a 
more natural reading than the other; and 
corresponds better to the definition of faith 


in the first verse, which the apostie obviously | 


had in mind. “Faith,” he there says, “is 
the evidence of things not seen.” Here he 
illustrates that definition, by the fact that God 
made the visible universe out of things that 
were not seen. He does not say in the one 
case that faith is the evidence of things that 
do not exist; nor does he mean in the other 
that God made the worlds out of things that 
did not exist, but simply that he made them 
of things that were invisible. In this view of 
the apostles’s language, it is obvious that, in- 
stead of favoring the dogma that God made 
the universe out of nothing, it expressly af- 
firms to the contrary. And whether we take 
this view or the other, no assertion or impli- 
cation of that dogma can be fairly found - in 
the passage. 

It may be thought by some that the word 
create in the Ist verse of the Ist chapter of 
Genesis, of itself implies creation out of 
nothing. But this can easily be shown to be 
a false impression. The primary meaning of 
the Hebrew word translated create, is to 
carve ; thence it came to mean fo form, and 
finally to make or create. The first two of 
these meanings certainly imply pre-existing 
material—something to be carved or formed; 
and the presumption is that the last mean- 


j earth. 


ing is in this respect like the others from 
which it is directly derived, unless there is 
decisive evidence to the contrary. We 
speak of men’s making or creating things, 
not meaning that they had no material with 
which to work, but that they produced 
things which in their distinctive form, had no 
previous existence. Now there is no evi- 
dence in Gen, 1; 1 that this is not the mean- 
ing, when it is said that “God created the 
heavens and the earth.” Neither the word 
itself translated create, nor any thing else in 
the verse, determines the question whether 
God created the heavens and the earth out 
}of nothing, or out of pre-existing material. 
| But in several subsequent verses of the chap 
ter, the same word is used in a way which 
shows decisively that its proper meaning is 
to make something new of pre-existing mate- 
rial, Inthe 2ist verse it is said that God 
“created great whales.” How did he create 
them? By speaking them out of nothing? 
No. He caused the waters to bring them 
Forth, as appears by what goes both before 
and after the clause in question. Again in 
the 27th verse it is said that God “created 
man in his own image.” How did he create 
man? In the 7th verse of the next chapter 
we are told that he formed man of the dus 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life. Were we find the mate- 
rial out of which God created man—dust and 
spirit;—both pre-existing substanees. This 
demonstrates that the word created in the 
first chapter is simply equivalent to made in 
the usual sense; and does not exclude, but 
actually implies the idea of pre-existing ma- 
terial. The reader will find further evidence 
that create and make are equivalent words, 
by comparing the 2lst verse with the 25th, 
and the 26th with the 27th, either in the 
English or in the Hebrew. 

«In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” Tow did he create them? 
The writer immediately proceeds to inform 
us. In the second verse we have an account 
of the pre-existing material in its chaotic 
state, “without form, and void”—covered 
with darkness. The first act of creation was 
the production of light, recorded in the 34d, 
4th and 5th verses. This was the work oi 
the first day. The second act was the sepa- 
ration of the waters beneath from thos 
above, by a firmament, which firmament God 
called heaven. See verses 6, 7, 8. The 
third act was the gathering of the waters be. 
neath into one place, and the bringing forth 
of the dry land, which dry land God called 
Ver. 9, 10. It appears plainly by 
this account that the heaven and the earth 
were not made in the order indicated by the 
first verse as commonly understoud, i. e. be 
fore every thing else, and even before the 
first day. Heaven was made on the second 
day, after the production of light; and earth 
was made on the third day, after the crea- 
tion of heaven. ‘The first verse then is sim- 
ply a general statement of the whole trans- 
action, the details of which are given in the 
discourse that follows. It may properly be 
regarded as an index or epitome of the 
whole chapter at the head of which it stands. 
We are first informed in general terms that 
God created the heavens and the earth; then 
follows w detail of the yrocess by which he 
created them. After this detail, the first 
general statement is substantially repeated 
and applied as we have suggested. The sec- 
ond chapter begins as follows :—*Tuus the 
heaven and the earth were finished.” The 
obvious import of this is: “We said at the 
outset, that God created the heaven and the 
earth; we have now related how he did it, 
recording separately the events of each day.” 

The common idea of Gen. 1: 1, represents 
God as making the heaven and the earth twice 
over; first at the beginning before the first 
day, and then again on the second and third 
days, as recorded in the subsequent verses. 
The most plausible furm of it involves the 





idea that God made the heavens and the earth 
| by a twofold process, i. e., by first creating | 
the raw material, and afterward manufactur- | 
ing it—which is well nigh an absurdity ; for | 
if God would create the chaotic material of! 
heaven and earth out of nothing, we may | 
fairly ask why he could not and did uot cre- | 
iate tne finished fabric of heaven and earth di- | 
| rectly out of nothing, without going through | 
adouble process? Is it not unworthy of the | 
' omnipotence commonly ascribed to God, to’ 





suppose that his first creative fiat only pro- 
duced the mass of confusion described in the 
second verse ? 

Our view of the first chapter of Genesis 
makes the first verse the caption of the account 
that follows; the second verse a description 
of the state of pre-existing uncreated matter ; 
and the third verse the beginning of the de- 
tail of creation. This view represents God 
as creating heaven and earth, not out of noth- 
mg, but out of substantial though chaotic ma- 
terial, which existed froin eternity. We ven- 
ture to affirm that there is not in all the Bi- 
ble a hint adverse to this theory, however 
heretical it may seem to those who have re- 
ceived their views of creation from orthodox 
tradition. 

Having established ourselves on an exegeti- 
cal foundation, we may now be permitted to 
say a word about the philosophical merits of 
the dogma that God created the universe out 
of nothing; and we confess at once that we 
cannot conceive of a more palpableabsurdity. 
If the Bible did not determine the manner of 
creation (as we have seen it does), we should 
still rely confidently on the decision of com- 
mon sense that to create something out of 
nothing, is as impessible as to cause a thing 
to be and not to be at the same time. It is 
no disparagement of the power of God to say 
that he cannot make something out of nothing; 
for power, be it ever so great, must have an 
object to act apon; and where there is no 
such object, it is no discredit to power that 
it cannot act. If A can litt a larger weight 
than B, we give A the credit of being strong- 
er than B. But A has no more power to lift 
a weight that does not exist, than B. The ex- 
cess of A’s power over B’s gives him no ad- 
vantage whatever, in a case where there isno 
object to act upon; and if his strength were 
multiplied a millionfold, he would still be ne 
nearer the ability to lift non-existence, than 
he was at first. He would have stupendous 
strength; and the fact that he could not lay 
out that strength on nonentity would be ne 
disparagement of it. So let Ged’s power be 
magnified in eur conceptions till it is worthy 
to be called omnipotence; still the exercise 
of it requires an object; and it is not irrever- 
ent to say that he is no nearer the possibility 
of creating something out of nothing, or per- 
forming any other absurdity, than the feeblest., 
infant, 

It is a sycophantic spirit that seeks to mag- 
nify the power of God, by representing him 
as able to perform impossibilities. Courtiers 
who have an interest in swelling the pride of 
their sovereign, are always ready to believe 
und prove his ability to be extravagant. The 
story of Canute, who was assured by his flat- 
terers that he could stop the waves of the sea 
by a word, is familiar to all. There is a vast 
amount of this kind of flattery in the popular 
modes of reasoning about the omnipotence of 
God. But we may be assured that God is 
neither duped nor pleased by such sycophan- 
cy. We shall honor him more by appreei- 
ating his power as applied to substantial ma- 
terial—by comparing his subjective strength 
with the objective difficulties which it has, 
overcome—than by “ great swelling words” 
about creation out of nothing, and notions 
which bring all his works to one common 
level of perfect facttity, making it as easy for 
him to create the solar system, as for a man 
to snap his finger. 

If any one, in view of our theory of crea- 
tion, is disposed to ask—“ Where did the 
uncreated material of which God made heav- 
en and carth, come from ?’—we answer by 
asking another question;—Where did God 
vome from ? 

That we may still further simplify our 
views of God’s workings, we advance row to 
the position, that CREATION WAS A WORK OF 
raitH, This, in our view, is the specific doc- 
trine of the text on which we have already 
remarked, viz. Heb. 41: 3. 

“ Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God ; 8o 
that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear.” Heb. 11: 3.° 

This verse is commonly supposed to teach 
that our understanding of the fact that God 
created visible things out of invisible chaos 
or nenentity, is an act of faith. The elause 
“through faith,” is regarded as an adjunct of 
the verb “ understand.” We reject this in- 
terpretation, and propose another. The clause 
“through faith,” in our view, is an adjunct 
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of the verb “ framed ;” and the verse teaches 
that God created visible things out of invisi- 
ble chaos, by faith. In other words, the 
apostle here celebrates not our faith in under- 
standing the fact of creation, but God's faith 
in producing that stupendous fact. Our rea- 
sons for this interpretation are the following : 

1. Though the mere location of the 
words seems to connect “through faith” 
with “ understand,” more naturally than with 
“framed,” yet the context of the passage— 
the whole scope of the chapter in which it 
occurs—plainly demands the other construc- 
tion. In the first two verses of the chapter, 
and immediately preceding our text, we 
have, first, a general definition of faith; and, 
secondly, an announcement of the way in 
which the apostle proposes to illustrate it, in 
the following words—“ By it the elders ob- 
tained a good report.” Let the reader glance 
through the chapter, and he will see that this 
announcement is the caption or summary in- 
dex of all that follows, leaving out of the ac- 
count, of course, for the present the verse 
under examination, The object of the writer 
is to show by a long train of examples, from 
the beginning of the world to the end of the 
times of the Old Testament, that “the edd- 
ers obtained a good report through faith.” 
The reader will also notiee that the faith-ex- 
ploits of the ancients are recounted in their 
chronological order, beginning from Abel, 
proceeding along the line of the patriarchs, 
judges, and kings, and ending with the 
prophets. Now how incongruous it is to 
suppose that immediately under such a cap- 
tion, and at the head of such a series of an- 
cient deeds, the apostle should instance the 
faith of himself and his cotemporaries as 
manifested in the mere passive understand- 
ing of the fact of creation! What has this 
to do with the subject in hand, viz. the faith 
of the elders? What propriety is there in 
placing a present and general instance of faith 
at the head of a chronological list of past ex- 
amples? It is as if a man should undertake 
to recount in order the reigns and exploits of 
the Roman Emperors, and should begin with 
the history of the United States! But let 
us try the other construction. “ By faith 
the ancients [which is the meaning of the 
word presbuteroi in this case] obtained a good 
report.” Under this caption, how natural 
and proper it is that the writer should go 
back to the very beginning and commence 
his series of mighty deeds performed by 
faith, with the primeval act of the “ Ancient 
of days..” First of all, God himself set the 
example of apprehending things unseen, and 
realizing things hoped for, when he under- 
took to call visible and magnificent worlds 
out of black chaos, Then follows in natural 
order the fragrant sacrifice of Abel, the walk 
of Enoch with God, the ark-building of Noah, 
the exile and pilgrimage of Abraham, &c. 
&c. At the head of the series, instead of a 
modern instance we have the most ancient of 
all—instead of an insignificant instance, the 
most splendid of all. The Almighty Crea- 
tor himself leads the train of believing he- 
roes. We submit it to the judgment of the 
reader, whether the scope of the discourse 
does not not require our interpretation with 
a force sufficient to countervail the objection 
{which we shall soon show is by no means 
insuperable) arising from the mere arrange- 
ment of the words, 

2. By comparing our text with the first 
verse of the chapter, where the apostle defines 
faith, the reader will perceive that the lan- 
guage and idea of the definition is carried for- 

_ ward into the illustration. In the definition 
“the evidence of things not seen” is spoken 
of; in the illustration it is said, “the things 
that are seen were not made of things which 
do appear.” It is evident that the latter ex- 
pression was intended to correspond to the 
former, and that the faith which the apostle 
aims to illustrate in what he says about the 
work of creation, is that which was concerned 
in the making of things that are seen, without 
visible material ; not that which is concerned 
in understanding that they are made. In 
other words, the latter clause of the text, 
commencing at the words “so that,” deter- 
mines what kind of faith was in the apostle’s 
mind; and that clause is an adjunct, not of 
“we understand,” but of “ the worlds were 
Sramed,’—showing that God’s faith in the 
act of creation, and not our faith in under- 
standing the act, is the point of illustration. 
The demand for faith resulting from the eir- 
eumstance that ne visible material existed 
wherewith to make the worlds, is not ad- 
dressed tous. The worlds are made. The 
invisible has become visible; and with 
the record of Muses before us, it requires no 
great stretch of heroism te believe that the 
word of the Almighty brought the change to 

But there was a necessity for faith on 
the part of God, when “‘darknéss was upon 





the face of the deep,” and he proposed to 
call forth from that deep, a radiant, living 
universe. 

3. It may fairly be doubted whether the 
mere understanding that God called the 
world out of chaos, is an act of faith, either 
according to the apostle’s previous definition, 
or according to his subsequent illustrations. 
Wherein does it differ from common belief of 
credible historical records in regard to past 
and distant transactions? Are there not 
multitudes who credit Moses’ account of cre- 
ation, without pretending to the possession 
of religious faith? If we admit that such an 
understanding implies an apprehension of the 
“ evidence of things not seen,” which is one el- 
ement of Paul’s definition, it certainly does 
not imply a realization of “ things hoped for,” 
which is the other and most important ele- 
ment. Devils apprehend “the evidence of 
things not seen,” but not the “substance of 
things hoped for.” Not an instance can be 
found among all the subsequent examples, in 
which faith is exhibited as a mere belief of his- 
torical truth. The faith of every worthy from 
Abe! to the last of the prophets, is represen- 
ted as embodied in noble deeds, heroic reach- 
ings after “things hoped for.” We are not 
told that Gideon and Barak and Samson 
and Jephthah and Samuel and David merely 
“ understood” certain things by faith, but that 
they “subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, es- 
eaped the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, put to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
How puerile is the idea of placing by the 
side, or indeed, in front of these exploits, a 
mere understanding of cosmogony, as a kin- 
dred and worthy act of faith, But how glo- 
rious is the conception, and the analogy, if 
we understand Paul as placing first in the 
list of faith-works, the mighty fiat by which 
God subdued chaos! That act embodied an 
apprehension, not only of “things not seen,” 
but of “ things hoped for.” 

4. We admit that the natural position of 
the words, according to our construction of 
the passage under consideration, would be 
this—‘* We understand that the worlds were 
framed by faith,” &e. Nevertheless two rea- 
sons may be suggested for the diflierent ar- 
rangement which we find the apostle actually 
adopted. (1.) As faith was the grand top- 
ic of the discourse, it was desirable that it 
should be the leading word in the sentence. 
On this account we find each of the subse- 
quent illustrations commencing with the ex- 
pression “by faith,” and in some of them it 
is separated even farther from its verb than 
in the case under examination, See the 7th 
verse for instance.* (2.) The verb “framed” 
has another adjunct, viz., the clause, “by the 
word of God.” It is obvious that there would 
be an awkwardness in saying—* The worlds 
were framed by faith by the word of God.” 
Two adjuncts, commencing with the same 
preposition, ought to be separated for the 
sake of euphony. Accordingly the apostle 
places one before, and the other after the 
verb. We account for the introduction of 
the clause “ we understand” in this way :— 
The position that God made the worlds by 
faith is a bold one. It is not expressly as- 
sumed in Moses’ account of creation; and 
mere worldly believers of that account, would 
not so understand the matter. They would 
take for granted that God made the worlds 
by some inexplicable exertion of omnipotence, 
wholly foreign from human ideas and experi- 
ence. Having no conception of the spiritual 
energy of which believers are conscious, they 
would not imagine that God in the act of cre- 
ation only set the first great example of faith; 
and that men are capable of sympathizing 
with, and, in their measure, imitating that 
act. “But,” says the apostle, “ we, who 
kuow by experience what faith is, and how 
it works, understand that the worlds were 
framed by it. Let worldly philosophers 
mystify themselves as they may, this is our 
view of the matter.” 

5. Faith, defined as “the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen,” does not necessarily imply reli- 
ance on the strength of a superior, though 
this is the form which it assumes of-course in 
the case of created beings. God’s reliance 
on himself gives him “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen,” and is as truly faith as is the reliance 
of his creatures on him. But even if it is 
insisted that faith must have for one of its 
elements, dependence on another, it can be 
shown that Creation was a work of faith in 
this sense. God, the Father, did not create 

* The reader should know that in the Greek, the word 
rendered in the common version “ th: faith,” in the 8d 
verse, is exactly the same as that rendered “dy faith” in 
the boginging of mony enbsequent verses. The transla- 

round, if 


tore injured t! not the sense, in using through 
in oue case, and dy in the others. ; ¥ 





the universe directly. By the Son he “ made 
the worlds.” Heb. 1: 2. By the Son “were 
all things created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible.” Col. 
1: 16. 
God certainly created the worlds by faith in 
the Father. This is implied in the express- 
ion—*“ By whom [i. e. the Son] he fi e. the 
Father] made the worlds.” The Son was 
the executive, the Father furnished power, 
and the faith of the Son was the link that 
connected them. As Christ, in the days of 
his flesh, standing before the grave of Laza- 
rus, “lifted up his eyes and said, Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard me, . 
and when he had thus spoken, cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth! and he that 
was dead came forth”—so it is no,presump- 
tion to suppose that the Son, when he con- 
fronted chaos, and bid worlds of life and 
beauty come forth, “lifted up his eyes” with 
fuith and thanksgiving to the Father. 

The practical bearings of the view we 
have presented, are many. We will advert 
to only three of the most obvious and im- 
portant. : 

1, Our theory corrects a pernicious misap- 
rehension of the nature of faith, which is 
countenanced by the common view of the 
text we have considered. We find that 
Paul is not guilty (as many suppose) of de- 
grading the grand medium of salvation into 
an intellectual assent to historical truth; but 
manfully adheres throughout all the exam- 


ples he gives, and most emphatically of all | 


in the first, to the definition which makes 
fuith “ the substance of things hoped for,” as 
well as the “evidence of things not seen”— 
a practical and heroic, as well as an intellec- 
tual principle. 

2. As far as mystification and darkness 
are evil, just so far it is good to know how 
God made the worlds. Our theory allows 
us to regard the resurrection of Lazarus as a 
miniature of the birth of the universe. By 
this help we can luok steadily at that stupen- 
dous scene, and in view of the mighty power, 
and the glorious faith which flashed life, light 
and order through the depths of chaos, we can 
worthily glorify both the Father and the Son. 

3. It is good to know that there is a com- 
munity of feeling between us and God in so 
vital a matter as that of faith—that God is 
our example and leader in “the race set be- 
fore us,” our fellow-soldier and captain in the 
“fight of faith.” In all our struggles with 
death and darkness, it will cheer us to think 
that the Almighty himself leads the van of 
the army of believers—that our warfare is 
but a continuation ef the victorious agonism 
of creation. 
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COMMUNISM THE SOCIAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 


Notice.—The edition of our pamphlet, 
Bible Communism, is exhausted, and 
we shall be unable to fill orders for it 
for some time to come. When a new 
edition is ready, it will be duly an- 
nounced. 


—_—_—_ —~- > 


Christ and the Family Spirit. 





There is no point on which the gospel of 
Christ is more at variance with the ideas and 
spirit of the world, than in regard to the fami- 
ly relation, The world place this relation 
on high as a paramount and all-controlling re- 
lation—one which not only holds sway in 
this life, but continues on after death, and be- 
comes one of the conditions of eternal exist- 
ence. It is made one of the elements of 
Christian character, and heaven itselfis looked 
forward to as a place mainly of family re- 
union. The family tie, near and remote, 
bounds, almost universally, the scope of af- 
fection ; those standing outside of it being 
accorded only the meager ministrations of a 
distant and selfish friendship. Parents hold 
a claim upon the life and affections of children 
which nothing must dissolve. 

It is evident that Christ looked with but 
little favor upon this mere natural relation 
which the world worship, His teaching, his 
example and his spirit cut right across it. 
“Think not” says he, “that I am come to 
send peace on the earth: I come not to send 
peace but a sword. For I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daugh- 


See also John 1: 3. The Son of 











ter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a 
man’s foes shallbe they of his own house- 
hold. He that loveth father or mother more 
than me 18 NOT WORTHY OF ME; and he that 
loveth son or daughter more than me, is not 
worthy of me. Matt. 10: 34—37. When 
one said to him, “ Behold thy mother and 
thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak 
with thee,” he replied, “ Who is my moth- 
er? and who are my brethren?” And stretch- 
ing forth his hand toward his disciples, he 
said, “ Behold my mother and my brethren! 


*| For whosoever shall do the willof my Father 


who is in heaven the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother” Were the ax is laid at 
the very root of the selfish relation of mere 
familism. An infinitely higher and broader 
relation is recognized as displacing it—tho 
relation of man to God and the interior 
world. “Behold thy mother and thy brethe 
ren stand without desiring to speak with 
thee.” How quickly the spirit that is cher- 
ished and fostered in the world would have 
responded to the announcement. But Christ 


| recognized no claim of natural relationship, 


and turning his back upon it announced the 


| great principle of the brotherhood and fam- 


ily relation of all who do the will of God. 
In his noted answer to the Sadducees, when 
they questioned him concerning the male 
and female relation in the resurrection, he 
stated plainly that marriage pertained only 
to this world and the children of this world ; 
and that “they which shall be accounted 
worthy to attain that world and the res- 
urrection from the dead neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.” And if marriage has no 
place in the resurrection, then the family re- 
lation which grows out of marriage, has no 
place there, and pertains only to “the chil 
dren of this world.” And if the Sadducees 
had questioned Christ on this point; he would 
have answered them in terms similar to those 
in reference to the marriage. 

It is, however, when we compare the spirit 
of the family relation with the spirit of the 
Gospel, that we see their antagonism most 
The Spirit of Christ is the spirit of 
oneness. 


plainly. 
Communism—ot brotherhood and 
As its legitimate results, it produces com- 
munity of life, of affections and interests. It 
makes of all who receive it, one family—of 
one heart and one mind. It takes persons 
from fur realms and of diverse ancestry and 
unites them in bonds of the closest brother- 
hood, the dearest love, the most vital com- 
munion. All that was asked for and compre- 
hended in Christ’s prayer for his disciples— 
that utterance of his heart, through which we 
may see, as through an opened door the glo- 
ries of the innermost heaven, the throne of 
God—is the fruit of the Gospel of Christ, the 
Community Spirit. What is the language of 
that prayer? Read a specimen from it: “I 
pray for them: I pray not for the world, but 
for them which thou hast given me; for they 
are thine. And all mine are thine, and 
thine are mine, and I am glorified in them. 
And now Iam no more in the world, but 
these are in the world, and I come to thee. 
Holy Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou hast given me, that they 
may be one as weare..... Neither pray I 
fur these alone; but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word. 
That they au may be one ; as thou, Father, 
art inme, and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us; that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me. And the glory which thou gav- 
est me, I have given them; that they may be 
one, even as we are one. Lin them, and thou 
in me, that they may be made perfect in one ; 
and that the world may know that thou hust sent 
me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” 

Contrast with this the selfish family spirit, 
that rules in the world, the spirit that would 
make the tie of mere fleshly kinship usurp 
the place of human brotherhood, that would 
ignore the fact that we are kindred of a heav- 
enly Father, and belong to him, “of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named,” The spirit of familism isolates 
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men one from another; creates barriers be- | will have upon the future course of the Confeder- 
tween them; makes clans; promotes dis- | **¢ leaders it is difficult to say. They are no 

a aad strife fn ite contracted, uneancti- doubt desperate and will hold out as long as pos- 
ss Sagal . cy ap | sible ; but the miseries of the people, if continued, 
fied love it clings to its objects with its unre-| must in the end induce them to sue for peace, or 


. ° ag | 
lenting grasp of ownership, claiming that as | jead to their overthrow. aA W.C 


its property which God alone should own— : 
the life and affections of human beings, LATE NEWS. 

The selfish family spirit—the narrow- The Elections. 
spladed Ni an tak fede om hap pay wr The recent elections in all the Northern States, 
lationship is the enemy of communism.— except New Jersey, and in two of the Suuthern 
And whoever seeks Christ and the fellowship States (Kentucky and Maryland), have gone Un- 
of the resurrection spirit and life of heaven, | jon, or in favor of sustaining the Administration, 


must turn his back upon it and refuse its | by large majorities. In some of the states, indeed, 
claims. “A man’s foes shall be they of his | the majorities were overwhelming, particularly in 


own household.” His friends are the great Cite aa8 a, 

family of God, whose names are written in "= mag — 
Ee 2 the Potomac is again advancing. 
e Lamb’s book of Life. mn Gry F 8 8 
th | On Saturday last (7th) Gen. Meade threw for- 
ns ee we cone om 0 former Circiiun | ward his men in two columns, one under Gen. 
j 1 PY : “ "| French by way of Kelly’s Ford, and the other 
(Oct. 13, 1859). We may add that the faim- | under General Sedgwick by way of Rappahan- 
ily spirit of mere natural, fleshly relationship | nock Station on the Alexandria and Orange Rail- 
—what we may call the false tamily spirit— road. Both the columns met with opposition at 
is a medium of disease, an enemy of faith. the fords, but succeededin d ispersing, driving, or 
It cares more for the body than it does for (capturing the Rebels, and effecting a crossing. 
‘ig, hp Er gr ce eet iol Sedgwick’s engagement with the rebels was very 
the soul. & “om . owen ” 7 - | severe, as they were well posted behind intrench- 
God, substituting a carnal relationship for | ments, but his men stormed these works and took 
the relationship of the sons and daughters of) nearly the whole force of Rebels, including 4 col- 
God Almighty. There is a ¢rve family spirit | onels, 3 Lieut. Colonels and many other officers. 
as well asa false tamily spirit. But it is The whole number of prisoners taken was about 


‘ ‘ , : 1800, besides 7 cannon, and the enemy’s cam 
founded on spiritual relationship and not on , ’ y P 


: é Iti ily . ../equipage. The Union loss however was quite 
carnal relationship F . is the tumily spirit severe, being variously estimated at from 400 to 
which descends to us trom God, 


1b Cumes | 599 killed and wounded. 
to us from the great uncreated family of) ‘Tyus far this advance has proved a decided 
heaven—the Father and Son and the angels | success, but what it will amount to it is diflicult 
—and from the Primitive Church, But this to say. It issupposed to be for the purpose of 
false fumily spirit comes up from beneath | preventing Lee from sending off his troops into 
d is an animal and internal thing. It iin’ East Tennessee to drive out Burnside, and may 
a oeerteny wry re ee : . | result in a general engagement. This, however, 
not base itself on any spiritual relationship, | ;, regarded as improbable at present, as the Reb- 
any reference to the will of God, any vbeut-| els are reported to be falling back along their 
@ice of its subjects to Christ. It is a biind,| whole line, and will not be likely to make a stand 
fleshly, sensual thing. As such it is the me-| till they reach the south bank of the Rapidan, 
dium of unbeliet, discase and death. | where it is supposed Meade will not be strong 
enough to attack them. 
Gen. Grant telegraphs that the Rebels have ta- 














If disease and death are ever tu be over- 


come and cast out of the world, one of the | ken two of the most advanced positions of Burn- | 


main conditions of the victory will be the | side’s forces, with the troops garrisoning them, 


casting out of the false family spirit, and the numbering some hundreds. 


. i . ii ‘ , ‘rce bombardment of Fort $8 > 
reception into every héart of the spirit which Another fier ¥ . 7 ” eerwraed 
has been going on for some days past, knocking 


says * whosvever doeth the will oy God, the the walls still more to pieces, but the Rebels still 
same is my brother, and my sisier, and moth- obstinately hold possession of it, notwithstanding 
er.” * | reports to the contrary. 
The battle which took place at Pine Bluffs, 

Ark., on the 25th ult., appears to have been a pret- 
ty severe one. The Rebels under Gen. Marma- 

Starvation seems to be staring the people of| duke numbering some 4000, attacked the Union- 
Richmond, and other places at the South, in the | jsts under Col. Clayton, about 700 strong, sta- 
face. indeed the destitution is so great that the | tioned at that place, the battle lasting nearly all 
commonuity of Richmond have taken the matter | day ; but were repulsed in every charge, and driv- 
in hand, and appointed a committee of their body | en off finally, leaving some 300 of their number 
to try and secure food for the common people. | dead and wounded in the streets. 
They have not thus far succeeded very well, itWwe! The Unionists under Gen. Steel have taken 
ore wo believe the Richmond tndeland the farmers possession of Arkadelphia, Ark., formerly the 
in that section of Virginia have aoihing to sell, or | j 45 dquarters of Rebel Gen. Price. 
if they have, refuse to sell it ior the almost worth-| 4 ¢ Jast accounts Gen. Sherman's advance was 
Jess Confederate treasury notes. For a long time | at Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee river. 
the Rebel government has had to resort to the! py expedition was recently sent out from 
system of impressment or force, in order to get| Vicksburg under Gen. McPherson, which suc- 
supplies for its urmies; and even under this sys-| ceeded in dispersing the Rebel guerrillas, and 
tem their supplies have been insufficient, as their destroying numerous mills and workshops near 
soldiers in some cases are half starved. The des- | Canton, 25 miles north of Jackson on the R. R., 
sitution has become so great that the Richmond | which were of great importance to the Rebels. 
press are making a great stir about it, with the| Another large expedition has been sent off 
view to having some measures taken by the Rebel | from New Orleans to parts unknown, but sup- 
authorities and leading citizens, to prevent the | posed to be Texas. 
great suffering which must otherwise be under-| Large numbers of guerrillas are operating in 
gone before next spring. It is to be presumed | Tennessee, and engagements with them are fre- 
that the scarcity of provisions is not so great in| quent, with success alternating between the op- 
other parts of the Confederacy, as the country | posing parties. 
about Richmond has been overrun frequently by | Major-Gen. Benjamin F. Butler has at last 
two great armies, who like locusts destroy nearly | heen assigned the Command of a Department, 
everything in their path. The destitution nev- | that of East Virginia and North Carolina, recently 
ertheless must be considerable in other parts, as | under command of Gen. Foster. 
large sections have been overrun by the Union | pe polish Insurrection. 
army and the slaves either liberated or driven off 
wee wins papier “= enon) te avening Se surrection which we clip from late papers : 
Gpadaning power ef die penges. —The Invalide Russe has the following from a 

Loud complaints are also made by the North-| Warsaw letter, dated the 8th of October, address- 
ern Press in regard to the treatment of the | q to the Russian journal Golos : 
Union soldiers held as prisoners of war by the} ‘Phe complete organization of the Polish Na- 
Rebels. They are kept on very scanty rations, | tional Government comprises 17,000 in the king- 
and in numbers of cases, if we can believe the re-| gonrof Poland alone. The Central Government, 
ports of exchanged and escaped prisoners, are | properly so called, contains a small number of 
actually starved to death. Out of 187 soldiers | members: the other members who form this vast 
recently exchanged from Richmond, 45 have al-| and intangible conspiracy are merely blind instru- 
ready dicd, and some 30 more are reported near-| ments of the Central Government, and this is 
ly dead from starvation. Indeed the horrors of| why it is so difficult to discover traces of the Po- 
the Jersey Prison Ship of the. Revolution, seem | jish National Authorities. Between those who 
likely to be reénacted in Libby Prison at Rich- | give and those who execute orders there is such 
mond. a distance, that the latter do not frequently know 

What effect this deplorable condition of things!the former. The police, and especially the 
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Destitution at the South. 





Here is a batch of items about the Polish in- 





troops, have often succeeded in seizing very im-| rie,” a very elegant manuscript on vellum, ina 
portant personages, but they have never been | very clear hand, with capitals illuminated in gold 
able to extract anything from them relative to! and colors, sec. xv., was recently sold in London 
the seat and composition of the National Gov- | for $350. 
ernment. —Snow fell last week in Iowa to the depth of 
—The General Correspondenz says: | eight or ten inches on a level, and drifted in many 
The Polish insurrection is fncreasing in the’ places to the depth of several feet, rendering the 
governments of Lublin, Plock, and Cracow. ! roads almost impassable. 
Notwithstanding the confiscation of arms by the} —The number of fire-armg manufactured at 
Austrian authorities, numerous detachments are | Colt’s armory in Hartford, Conn., during October, 
hastening from Galicia to assist the Poles in their averaged one per minute through ten hours of 
struggle for liberty and independence. * Mean- | each day in the week, Sunday excepted. 
while the Russians are energetically carrying out —The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher has left Eng- 
their policy of extermination and confiscation. |land for this country, and is expected to arrive in 
Besides the system of “appropriation” committed a few days. His friends in Brooklyn have made 
by the Government, the Russian soldiers extort! preparations to give him a warm reception on 
and plunder from the Poles on their own private | his arrival. 
recount. 
The Bolshafter states, upon authentic informa- 
tion, that great military preparations are being | 
made in Bessarabia. 
—M. D. Conway writes from London to the | 
Boston Commonwealth concerning the Polish in- | 
surrection as follows : 
Itis not peghaps as generally known in Amer- | 
ica as here that there is as large a class of Polish | 
copperheads as American ; nay, at present, the | 
insurrection is in the hands of the copperheads. | 
Their cry of “ Poland as it was,” is exactly analo- 
| gous to the cry of “The Union as it was.” They | 
wish to bring back that despotism and landed | 
| aristocracy which ruled in Poland before the par- | 
| tition as slavery did with us. That is why the Pope | 
| prays for this revolution and Napoleon wishes it | 
|to succeed. But there is a large and growing | 
| clase of men fighting in those ranks who care 
| more for liberty than for the Poland of fourscore 
years back. To be of any good to humanity, the, 
revolution must cease to be controlled by the Ro-| C7étéeism of a young man who is restive under 
manists and aristocrats, and become one with the | the discipline of work, and wants to be an Ora- 
plans of Mazzini and Garibaldi. As reverses |tor.—It is one of the best features of the Com- 
have made our war one for freedom, they will |™unity that it gives a thorough industrial train- 
make the Polish war one for the liberty of Europe. | ing to young persons. A training to faithfulness, 
: to a sense of responsibility, to a full occupation of 
Marshal Forey. | time, such as you get in the Trap Shop, and 
This distinguished Frenchman, lately in com-| which you are now tempted to despise, is really 
mand of the French army in Mexico, arrived at} the best foundation for an education. Your am- 
New York on Friday last, on board the French | pition to be an orator is a good one ; the commu- 
steam frigate Panama. He is on his way to! nity is ambitious of the same thing for you; but 
France, and will stop but a few days in New lin tixing your eye on such an attainment you 
York, while the frigate is coaling. From him it} myst not disdain the necessary steps to be taken 
has been ascertained (says the N.Y. Tribune) ‘in reaching it. Many of the great men of the 
that the policy of Napoleon is fixed in regard to | time, Lincoin, Banks, Greeley &c., are self-made 
the permanent occupation of Mexico. | men who spent their early years in rude, faithful. 
—They are to have a grand musical festival in | service, and on the other hand many a college- 
Rochester. The festival to be held under the au- | bred boy, whose position has exempted him from 
spices of the Rochester Academy of Music, com- | this preiiminary kind of discipline, has failed in 
mences on Tuesday, December 8, and continues | health, and quite disappointed the expectation ot 
four days. One of the objects of the entertain- | himself and iriends. You admire Carlyle; but 
ment is to afford the singers, teachers and chor- | you forget that his chief strain is an exhortation 
isters an opportunity to meet together for the to swallow down the disgusts that attend every 
study and practice of sacred music. | position, and to do mantully that work whic 
—Although within the last half century 72,000,- | ties nearest you to do, The Community, as a 
000 copies of the holy Scriptures have been circu- | School, and in some sense an agent of Proviuence, 
lated throughout the world, it must be remem- | as sure promotion for every earnest worker 
bered that Great Britain and her dependencies | Who proves his faithfulness over a few things. 
have taken 26,000,000 copies, the rest of Europe |G. and 'T. who now have advanced facilities for 
25,000,000, and America 16,000,000, leaving but | pursuing education, fairly earned them by a thor- 
5,000,000 copies for the Jews, the Mohammedan, | ough course of faithfulness in humble duties ; 
and the whole heathen—but a crumb for the | 2nd the course is open to you in the same direc 
millions starving for the bread of life, At the | tion. 
beginning of the century, the Bible, through forty} Nurrow Escape from Fire—The Community 
translations, was only accessible to one-fifth of | would acknowledge with gratitude God’s good 
the human race. It is now printed in 196 differ-| providence in preserving them from what might 
ent languages, 146 of which were versions of} haye proved a very disastrous fire. The circum- 
languages that never had an existence till the | stances of the event were as follows: 
translations were made, and is thus accessible to} 4 pout 11 o'clock this (Wed.) forenoon, one of 
600,000,000, or three-fifths of the population of our women, who with others occupies the garret 
the world. of the old Mansion House, heard a crackling a8 
—A singular movement is going on in Scotland. | of wood burning, and upon looking about dis- 
Clergymen of the Church are writing to the Scots- | covered that che roof was on fire. She immedi- 
man, wivocating the abandonment of Presbyteri- | ately communicated the fact to one of the kiteh- 
anism by the Scottish Establishment, and the | en men, who took prompt measures, and succeed- 
“fusion of the Established and Episcopal church-! ed in putting it out, although it had burnt 
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The Return of the Ships. 








Gray distance hid each shining sail, 
By ruthless breezes borne from me, 

And lessening, fading, faint and pale, 
My ships went out to sea. 


Where misty breakers rose and fell, 
1 stood and sorrowed hopelessly, 
For every wave had tales to tell 
Of -vrecks far out at sea. 





To-day a song is on my lips; 
Ear'L seems a paradise to me, 
For God is good, and lo! my ships 
Are coming home from sea. 
—George Arnold. 
A Community Journal. 








es in Scotland.” 


—Rev. Charles Beecher, brother of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, has been nominated for the Assem- 
bly of Massachusetts by the Republicans, in the 
District composed of Georgetown and Groveland. 

—The New York and Boston Express Mail line | 
railroad, via Hartford and Springfield, have placed 
upon their road a set of cars for soldiers’ use only. 
The car contains ten cots, suspended by rubber 
bands, for those having broken limbs, &c., also 
seat-room for thirty, with handsomely cushioned 
seats, several easy chairs, a full set of appliances 
to protect fractured or broken limbs, a complete 
chest of medicines, bandages, lint, &., a splendid 
copper urn and apparatus for making coffee, a 
wash-room, water-closet, heaters, &c.; in fact 
every thing needed by a sick or wounded soldier, 
is here placed at his disposal. A steward and 
nurse accompany each car, whose duties are to 
minister to the wants of every soldier. One of 
these cars will leave New York and Boston daily. 

—The Newe Testament translated into Eng- 
lysshe, by John Wycliffe, with a Rule and Kalen- 








dar of Pistles and Gospels after ye use of Salisbu- 


through the roof and was blazing up finely. 
Had it not been so fortunately discovered, the 
whole roof would have been ablaze in a few mo- 
ments more; and as the wind was blowing 
strorgly from the south, the fire would have been 
very likely to have swept our entire range of 
dwellings, except possibly the brick edifice. 
he 

A MAN tobe eloquent, must be in earnest in 
what he says. His soul must be in his accents, 
and it must speak, not in words alone, but with 
all its voice. It must be read in the eye, be seen 
in the whole man, and be written in each feature. 
For in deep and earnest feeling alone lies the only 
magic that can touch the heart. Nothing else can 
compass it. The intellect may strive to move, 
but its chords will refuse to vibrate until feeling 
speaks, and then responds to its breath. “ Weep 
first, then, if thou wouldst have me weep !”—but 
let them be real tears; for no mere stimulated 
appearances of feeling will do—we instinctively 
probe the cheat. 80 the hypocrite is recognized 
the instant he begins to pray ; for though he may 
make long prayers end shout aloud, he cannot 





-ealls “unconscious cerebration,” 
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counterfeit that holy fervor of the tones of the 
heart which makes even the simplest prayers, 
when heart-telt, eloquent.—Anon,. 
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Off-Hand Speaking. 





Rey. Dr. Osgood contributes an article to the 
last Harper's Monthly, on “ Off-Hand Speaking,” 
from which we take the following suggestive par- 
agraphs; 

To speak well, you must be in rapport not only 
with your own mind, but with your subject and 
your audience. It is really wonderful that this 
connection is so rarely complete, and that such 
mishaps come from its absence. Sometimes you 
are out of joint with yourself, and your mind 
seems no more to jump with your tongue than 
the mind of the man in the moon, and you feel 
that you have no hold of yourself. Again your 
thought, although quite active in a certain way, 
does not enter into the subjeet, and you are very 
much like an eager horseman who wants to ride, 
but finds the horse refusing to be mounted, or 
when mounted, insisting upon standing still or 
pitching the luckless rider over his head. Some- 
times, moreover, when you and your subject get 
on very well together, you fail to connect with 
the audience, and without having any positive 
quarrel with them, you find yourselves as far 
apart as if they were a thousand miles off. You 
will use every means to establish the true rela- 
tion, to keep your own mind ready at your call; 
to, make it dwell faithfully upon such leading prin- 
ciples as are fundamental to all important sub- 
jects; and to take vital interest in men, not such 
as belong to your clique only, but in men as men 
in all the various tempers and conditions of the 
common lot. -He is happy who masters this 
connection thoroughly, and agrees with his own 
soul, his subject, and his audience. He is the 


‘good rider who is master of himself, his good 


steed, and the road; and he goes forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer. 

Some very interesting and curious phenomena 
occur when this rapport is complete; and some 
of the signs that spiritualists ascribe to super- 
natural agency are constant attendants of good 
extemporaneous speaking. A strange and chcer- 
ing and powerful influence rises up within the 
speaker, and is met and quickened by the subject 
and the occasion. The calmer he is, and the 
less elevated and blown about by passion, the 
more profoundly he is inwarély moved.— 
Thoughts and emotions come to him of them- 
selves without painful seeking, and the subject 
opens itself to him as if it were part of his own 
brain or heart. Words and sentences of unusual 
fitness and beauty come to him of themselves, 
and seem to speak of themselves without fatigue 
ot voice or exhaustion of brain ornerves. A re- 
markable bond grows up between speaker and 
hearers; the audience light up with a mild glow, 
and a lambent brightness almost transfigures 
each head in the speaker’s eye, as at the great 
Pentecost ; while the whole assembly seems to 


“be informed with one life, and the thousand souls 


are drawn together as one spiritual body. 


I have talked with a great many distinguished 
extempore speakers, and while they are almost 
universally reluctant to trust to any marvelyous 


‘influences, and disposed to insist upon careful 
. thought and frequent and exact writing to guard 


against looseness and repetition, they allow that 
there is something in their best oratorical expe- 
periences that passes their understanding. Our 
friend C——, who is unsurpassed by any living 


- preacher in extempore power, alike of language, 


thought, and tone, affirms that he sometimes, in 


’ his best hours, loses all conscious hold upon his 


mind and speech, and while perfectly sure that 
all is going on well in his attic, it seems to him 
that somebody else is talking up there; and he 
catches himself wondering who under the sun 
that fellow is who is driving on at such a rate. 
Carpenter, the physiologist, speaks of what he 
or states in 
which the brain works without any conscious 
effort to do it, and without any consciousness ,of 
what it is doing of itself,as when a man wakes 
in the morning and finds his thinking much in 
advance of where he Jeft_ it when he went to 
sleep, or even some hard problem solved or knot- 
ty question answered. The cause of these phe- 


_ nomena undoubtedly lies somewhere in those 
, Organs that are allied to the heart and stomach 


and Jungs, and are moved by the sympathetic 


nerves, 80 as to be more automatic than volun- 


_, tary, more powers of nature than of volition. 


How far this involuntary action can be extended, 


and how far carried up into the higher plane of 


intelligence and activity, we can notsay; but it 
is evident that whatever partakes of the char- 
acter of habit partakes of this power, for habit, 
however painfully formed, becomes a second na- 
ture, and is automatic, or goes of itself. 

This automatic action rids the extempore 
speaker of much care, anxiety, and toil, and 





carries him forward through much of his work 
without solicitude or conscious effort; but it is 
full of dangers, and if he trusts wholly to it he 
loses his higher inspiration and force, and sinks 
down into an automaton, like a barrel-organ, 
that, when wound up, can play over all its old 
tunes. Some speakers and hosts of talkers are 
spoiled in this way, and they think themselves 
inspired because by practice they have so much 
of the “ gift of gab” that they can run on without 
limit and without fatigue, until all but them- 
selves are tired out. The good speaker may cul- 
tivate and use this automatic power; but he 
must never trust wholly to it, nor even be satis- 
fied unless in every thing he does he is conscious 
of putting forth some fresh effort and earnest 
thought, and rising higher than before, instead of 
drifting away upon the easy level, or floating 
down the still easier descending current. He 
may, perhaps, through constant striving and in- 
terior faith, make such connections with the Su- 
preme Wisdom and Will as to rise into a higher 
region of light and peace, and so partake of a 
motion and a rest that are not of himself or of 
nature, but of God. Great eloquence has always 
something of this character, and all great words 
come from and return to the Word Eternal. 

Every speaker, however unpretending, needs 
faith—I do not mean faith in himself alone, but 
in God and his own vocation—to make him 
speak well and to carry him through difficulties. 
It is really wonderful what relief you find by 
simply renouncing anxiety after you have done 
what you can, and by putting yourself tranquilly 
upon your devout trust. This acts like a charm 
upon the powers of the mind, and rallies them 
very much as a moment’s loss of one’s self in 
sleep sometimes makes anew man of us, and 
refreshes all the springs of feeling and action. 
Without going into the theological question of 
the effect of faith in winning divine grace, it is 
clear that it marvelously dismisses worry and 
unrest, and calms and quickens all the faculties, 
and especially recruits those automatic functions 
of mind and body that are so vital to all easy and 
effective action. 

There are plenty of anecdotes to illustrate this 
fact, and every man of experience can add some- 
what to the collection. Bautain, whose book is, 
on the whole, the best on the subject of extem- 
pore speaking, as already hinted, gives an inter- 
esting account of his escape from a! terrible per- 
plexity by a simple act of devotion. He was to 
preach before the royal family, and made the ac- 
customed careful preparation, thinking out his 
entire sermon, and drawing up an exact and 
elaborate plan, but not taking any manuscript 
with him into the pulpit, for this is forbidden by 
French usage. On entering the church he 
chanced to see some unexpected or offensive per- 
son , and at once the whole subject and plan of 
the sermon went out of his head, and he could 
not get the least clew to it by any process of as- 
sociation. What should he do? To break down 
was public disgrace before the court and the 
work, and dishonor to his profession. To go on 
seemed out of the question. The time came for 
him to offer the usual prayer before preaching. 
He calmly knelt down and prayed for grace, 
either to bear the mortification or to unseal his 
memory and his lips. In a moment the spell was 
broken that had bound him, and his subject and 
plan came fully to mind. He preached effectu- 
ally, and thanked God for his benignity. 

Undoubtedly his calmness did much to rally 
his powers; and it is an indispensable requisite 
to allextempore speaking that, however careful 
your previous meditation, the moment you rise 
to speak you must dismiss all anxiety, and comply 
literally with the precept of Christ to his disci- 
ples when he sent them forth to preach: “ Take 
no thought what ye shall speak, for in that same 
hour it shall be given you what ye shall say.” 
True it is, whatever may be the cause, that the 
tongue is more fluent and the mind more collect- 
ed precisely in proportion as mistrust is put 
away, and we surrender ourselves in peaceful 
faith to the subject and the occasion. 

oem 


ANOTHER Mortara CasE.—A young Jewess, 
Graziosa Caviglia, was baptized in Rome on 
September 20, against the wishes of her parents, 
who protested to the last, and against her own 
wishes ; for it cannot be said that a young girl of 
nine years of age has any willin such a matter. 
Upon a final and very touching supplication 
presented by her mother to Cardinal Cagiano, 
Prefect of the Academy of the Catechumens, 
where the young girl was confined, the word 
lestum was immediately placed; and few a days 
after, The Journal of Rome braving the opinion of 
all respectable people, and insulting the grief of 
the parents, had the audacity to proclaim to the 
world the conversion and the baptism of Graziosa 
Caviglia, aged nine years. — Independent. 

——— oe 


MvusicaL Beiys.—At Antwerp, this year, the 








chimes play regularly at even hours a pot-pourri 
of melodies from Verdi's “ Lombardi,” or “ Jeru- 
salem,” for the opera is known by both names, 
while the half hours are signalized by a strain 
from Gounod’s “ Faust.” At Malines, the chimes 
play very brilliantly the finale“Ah non giunge,” 
from “ La Sonnambula,” repeating the air with 
variations : while at Louvain, twiddling, trifling 
strains of the music, to the last figure of the pop- 
ular old-fashioned dance,“ The Lancers,” are 
waved over the city from the ancient and Gothic 


belfry. 


>< 


Where the Nails are Made. 





A correspondent of the Hoe. Post, who has vis- 
ited the noted iron works at Boonton, New Jer- 
sey, gives an interesting description of them from 
which we take the following paragraphs: 

The great wire-works and nail-mills in Boonton 
are worth journeying more than thirty miles 
(their distance from New York) to see. The trav- 
eler upon the Morris and Essex railroad will 
scarcely fail to notice, shortly after reaching “The 
Summit,” lying away off to the right, perched on 
the southern acclivity of a steep hill-side, against 
a background of blue mountain ranges, a collec- 
tion of white houses, looking in the distance, 
when the sun shines upon them, singularly like a 
huge flock of sheep grazing among the mountain 
rocks. That is Boonton, a village of indescrib- 
able steepness, and an abiding-place for man only 
through the accident of good water-power and 
the imperious necessities of all-compelling art. 
Yet the town is not devoid ofa certain rude 
attractiveness, and its air is so pure and salubrious 
that it compensates largely for the lack of minor 
advantages. To visit it you leave the rail at Den- 
ville, ride five miles in a primitive coach, follow- 
ing the windings of the beautiful Rockaway—so 
called, doubtless, because the rocks are not away 
from any furlong of its course—and you are in 
Boonton, and looking down upon 

THE WORKS. 

These are situated in a deep gorge of the hills, 
cut by the Rockaway, which here has a rapid fall 
and a sheer plunge over a very pretty cascade,the 
descent being in all about eighty feet, furnishing 
ample water-power. 

It is a spectacle of real sublimity to look down 
into this ravine at night from the village street. 
The rolling clouds of pitchy smoke with red flash- 
es darting through, the huge“ blast furnace” 
fiercely shooting skyward its column of many- 
colored fires, the grimy forms fitfully revealed 
through doors out of which glare vast eyes of 
flame, the ceaseless roar and clamor which arise 
from the abyss, irresistibly suggest (begging par- 
don of the honest fellows who toil down there, 
and who, however startlingly diabolical in ap- 
pearance, are not inthe least like demons), un- 
comfortable fancies of the Pit of the, Doomed. 

At these works the whole process of manufac- 
turing the finished iron article of commerce—nails 
bolts and nuts—exclusively from the “raw,” is 
carried on, the company even mining their own 
ore. All along the canal, near the blast furnace, 
is an ever-present stream of boats discharging the 
black and brown and red masses of ore, or the 
limestone used for fluxing. At certain times in 
the day the great furnace is tapped, and the 
molten metal is drawn off into “ pigs.” These 
are in turn “ puddled,” the furnaces for this lat- 
ter process being about one thousand yards dis- 
tant. After puddling, the iron is wrought under 
trip-hammers, and then cut into pieces about four 
inches by six and three-fourth of an inch thick. 
These pieces are then laid together in masses, 
each containing nine of the plates, care being ta- 
ken to break joints. They are then placed in a 
furnace precisely as a baker charges his oven with 
loaves. These furnaces are heated by a powerful 
blast to a heat which cannot be conceived without 
witnessing. A glance at their interior is terrible. 
The heat is the whitest white ever beheld, fairly 
dazzling the eye with insupportable brightness. 
The men who preside over the baking of these 
iron loaves are stripped to the waist, save a short 
white cotton shirt: they are on duty half a day at 
a time. 

In this furnace the blocks remain until the sepa- 
rate plates in each are welded into cohesion by 
simple contact. A movement of the long 
iron rod of the workman draws one of them 
from the furnace, and it falls glowing and scin- 
tillating at his feet. It is instantly seized by 
another workman with huge tongs, who rushes 
off with it at top speed to the rollers. Into the 
first pair it is thrust, stilk at welding heat, then 
through two more in suecession, coming through 
the last a dull cherry-red sheet about six feet long 
and one foot wide, and of the proper thickness to 
cut into nails. The work is done in less time than 
we take to describe it. The rolls are cooled by a 
stream of water continually pouring over them. 
The dexterity and strength required to manipu- 
late these fiery masses is truly astonishing. 

These plates, after cooling, are cut into proper 





pieces for the nail-machines. Of these there ane 
a vast number, and the noise they make is hide- 


ous and indescribable, as with lightning rapidity 
they devour the tough metal and digest it into nails, 
To see the pile of nailscut by one of these ma- 
chines in a day, and then count the number which 
are at work, gives some idea of the vast consump- 
tion they have to provide for. No doubt the 
first machine for cutting nails was looked upon 
by honest blacksmiths as a device for taking the 
bread out of poor men’s mouths. What a mistak- 
en idea! Every labor-saving invention widens 
the field of labor, and multiplies the means of liy- 
ing a hundred fold. 
———“ ee 


Language. 





It is the peculiar privilege of the scholar 
not only to know languages but also language ; 
or to catch the form and spirit of that great 
humanity that has been voicing itself in words 
from the beginning, and which speaks to us 
now in such fullness in the Historie Word 
that informs all the master tongues whether 
living or dead. Philosophically speaking, 
there is virtually but one language, which is 
the soul of all dialects; and what we call the 
dead languages are called so because they are 
the real roots of speech, and as such, are un- 
der ground that they may the more effectu- 
ally sustain and quicken the new tongues 
that have branched from them. A generous 
classic training enables you to see and feel 
this continuity of life; and if you not only 
study well the great models of antiquity, but 
also keep yourself alive, genial, and active in 
present aflairs, and keep your tongue in vital 
communion with living society, you will tind 
that you are entering into the grand affilia- 
tion, and your diction is blooming out and 
fruiting from the majestic tree of specch plant- 
ed by the Lord of ages. There will be to 
you an increasing element of gracious in- 
spiration in specch, and your words will have 
new and cheering relations with the eternal 
Word. How language begun we do not 
know, and the same mystery attaches to this 
as to all origin, whether in nature or mind.— 
But as we use language freshly and well, and 
find how full of spirit and life it is, we come 
to something likea satisfactory idea of its 
origin, in our experience of the vital powers 
that preside over speech, and which are as in- 
dependent of our understanding and will as 
the air and the lungs that are so essential to 
utterance, exist independently of our doing or 
thinking. Philologians like Muller seem to 
think that speech came at first by a certain 
inspiration ; and that man, who, of course 
was created with organs of speech, found 
himself uttering words when he first felt the 
mystery of existence, and the new-found world 
first touched the springs of his life, and the 
spontaneous forces of his being came into play 
with a fullness that no artificial schooling can 
reproduce. How speech was first generated 
we will not undertake to say, but we are con- 
tent to illustrate its generation by its regener- 
ation; and surely every man who is a true 
master of language, and who finds his own 
thoughts and affections in full communion 
with the historical word of his race, his own 
mind voicing itself spontancously in the stand- 
ard yoice of mankind, and the spirit of man- 
kind flowing back into the soul from the writ- 
ten and spoken word—the scholar- who has 
any thing of this experience, has a literary re- 
generation that will help him mightily to- 
ward his interpretation of the genesis of 
speech.— Dr. Oxgood.. / 
, mo eee 

INFLUENCE OF Hymns.—Magdeburg is mem- 
orable in the story of hymns, for it was at the 
cruel sacking of it by Tilly, that the school-chil- 
dren marched across the market-place singing, 
and so enraged him that he bid them all be slain ; 
and from that day, say the chroniclers, fortune 
departed from him: nor did hesmile again. Oth- 
er hymns were more fortunate, for we read of a 
certain rough captain, who would not bate a 
crown of the thirty thousand he levied off a cap- 
tured town, till at last the archdeacon summoned 
the people together, saying, “ Come, my childrer, 
we have no more either audience or grace with 
men let us plead with the Lord.” And when they 
had entered the church, and sung a hymn, the 
fine was remitted toa thousand. The same hymn 
played as merciful a part ia another town which 
was to be burned for contumacy. When mercy 
had been asked in vain, the clergyman marched 
out with twelve boys to the General’s tent, and 
sang there before him, when, to their amazement, 
he fell on the pastor’s neck and embraced him.— 
He had discovered in him an old student friend, 
and spared the place; and still the afternoon ser- 


vice at Pegan is commenced with the memorable ° 


hymn that saved it. Of another, it is said, that a 
famous robber, having been changed himself, sang 
itamong his men, so that many, of them were 
changed also. Rough hearts, indeed, seem often 
most susceptible. A major in command of thirty 
dragoons, entered a quiet vicarage, and demanded 
within three hours more than the vicar could 
giveina year. To cheer her father, one of his 
daughters took her guitar, and sang to it one of 
Gerhardt’s hymns. Presently the door softly oper- 
ed; the officer stood at it, and motioned her to 
continue; and when the hymn was sung, thanked 
her for her Jeéson, ordered ovt the dragoons, and 
rode off.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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